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[The following pages owe their origin to a conyersation, the 
other evening, on the part of some gentlemen, accidentally met 

together, at , among whom were Members of Parliament, in 

the course of which the opiDio|is advanced were unanimous. 

The public interest of the subject has induced the writer to 
make the conversation the ocpsion of expressing, in this form, 
some further views of his own, which, however imperfect, are at 
least sincere, and honestly believed to be sound. The names of 
those who were present at the conversation are in no way referred 
to. Here and there some persons (not named) may possibly 
recognize sentiments expressed on other occasions, which do them 
honour. The writer is unknown to President Johnson, whom he 
never saw. He judges him solely by his public character, and 
public acts.] 

London^ 31st January, 1867. 
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PRESIDENT JOHNSON AND CONGRESS. 



^' JuBtum et tenacem propositi virum, 

Non CongreB9U9 ardor praivSL julentis 
Mente quatit Bolida ; 
Si fractus illabatur orbis, 

Impayidum ferient ruin®.'* — JETcr. 

It matters not to what Nation I belong, I am 
proud of my Country, and would not exchange it 
That's enough. 

But I am not prejudiced against other countries. 
^y Each has its " web of mingled yam/' I value en- 

lightened public opinion from whatever source. 

If the English are a great People, so are their der ' 
scendants on the other side of the Atlantic. 1£ ever 
this were doubted before, though the well informed 
and reflecting never doubted it, the '* indisputable 
logic" of great events, and the verdict of mankind^ 
have forever established the point now. 

But just as that great Nation has emerged, with 
dripping wings, from an intestine struggle, which, in 
vastness, ferocity^ brilliancy of courage, waste of 
life, lavish expenditure of treasure and marvellous 
endurance, on both sides, has never been surpassed ; 
just as it has emerged from that tremendous struggle 
with head erect, and " all plumed" to enter, with 
renewed life and energy, upon the full and final ac- 
complishment of its mighty destiny, what is the 
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spectacle suddenly presented to the astonished gaze 
of the World? 

After having gloriously succeeded in effectually 
" crushing out'' the Eebellion by the final capitula- 
tion at Apamattox, where heroes of a hundred bat- 
tles met for the last time in arms, victors and van- 
quished having forever established their claim to the 
world's admiration; after the victorious host had 
equally established, then and there, upon a founda- 
tion of adamant, that solemn construction of the 
fundamental Charter of the Republic, for which alone 
the War was undertaken ; certainly for which alcme 
patriots flew from plough, from desk, from loom, 
•from forum, from legislative halls, from posts of 
distinction, often from homes of elegance and ease^ 
to encounter hardships and perils of camp and field, 
in new and untried scenes; that construction which, 
in the very opening words of the great Charter-^- 
The Constitution of The United States— r-pointed to 
" a more perfect Union," and forever denied to eleven 
States, or a single State, the right to withdraw; a 
Qonstruction'absolutely esigential to the prosperity and 
glory of the whole ; after having fought and bled 
through four long and dreadful years, as rarely men 
fight and bleed, to scatter to the winds the heresy of 
those States in their claim to go^ by forcing them to 
stay ; and thus, hj forcing them to acknowledge their 
paramount allegiance to the whole, preserve and 
perpetuate the unity, and power and grandeur, of 
their Empire; v^ viCTisl suddenly, the World is 
electrified by the partisan cry, raised hy the very men 



Tiiost vehemeni during the War for keepmg them t^y 
that now they are all out, and having voluntarily gonS^ 
out^ must be kept out^ till re-admitted by '' Congress^^ 
upon new terms^ unknown to the Constitution I that^ 
until then^ they are provinces^ territories^ what not^ 
and must he governed accordingly ; and all sorts of 
querks and quibbles, and disabling bills, and bills of 
pains and penalties, are cunningly aud pompously 
and factiously brought fortvard by an excited majo^ 
rity in both houses of the National Legislature, to 
screen behind the sacred shield of Law, the thinly 
veiled, arbitrary and scandulous purposes of a Party I 
Was ever such monstrous inconsistency? 
Was eVer such enormous fraud, in great public 
affairs, attempted to be practised upon the credulit^ 
or gullibility of malikind ? 

Mankind rejects it, wilii mingled contempt aM 
scorn. 

The President of the United States rejects it ^i3i 
the higher sanction of his oath of office. 
Hence a collision and a contest. 
A contest between the Executive and Legislature 
of a great Country ; co-ordinate departmtehts of the 
same Government; each specially desftgned, by the 
founders of the Constitution, and in s6 many words 
declared, to be, wholly independent of the oth^r, a^ 
much so as the three estates of the British realm ; 
till one branch of Congress, maddened by the heroic 
courage and firmness of the Executive in resisting 
its encroachments and edicts, has actually taken this 
monstrous initiative — will it be believed — ^looking, 



for the first time in American history — ^to the im- 
peachment, aye, to the solemn impeachment, and 
TRIAL and PUNISHMENT, by the Other branch of Con- 
gress, of The Chief Magistrate of the Eepublic. 

There are not wanting instances in recorded time, 
by scores and hmidreds, wherein party delusion 
and party passion have trimnphed over judgment. 
Where fanaticism, combined with vengeance, is an 
element, the judgment ce^^es altogether to operate, 
and the wildest measures find ready advocates and 
ready adoption. 

But it is seriously doubted whether, in human ex- 
perience, so gross a violation of the commonest prin- 
ciples of justice ; so shameful a departure from the 
landmarks of truth and reason ; such utter oblivion 
of the highest dictates and duties of patriotism ; such 
barefaced, and at the same time such stupendous and 
iniquitous trifling with the vested rights of a whole 
People, has ever startled the World, as that by which 
The Thirty-ninth American Congress will be ren- 
dered famous in history as the First Sectional Con- 
gress, which, in defiance of The Constitution, in 
defiance of Law, in defiance of Executive remonr 
strances and Judicial rebuke, (if " the recognition of 
the States by the Judicial Department m all proceed- 
ings affecting them as States^^ — see Pres. Message — he 
a rebuke to Congress), and finally in defiance of the 
universal principle, in all free Governments, that 
taxation and representation should go hand in hand. 
Bat steadily and doggedly through its ill starred 



term of two memorable y=ears next after the final ex^ 
tinguishment of the great American Rebellion. 

The great question which has produced this ex^ 
traordinary collision and contest, comprehensive as) 
the boundaries of the Republic, and portentous as 
time, is yet capable of being brought within tha 
grasp of a few very simple propositions. 

Was the War undertaken to preserve, or annihilate^ 
the Constitution and Union ? 

To preserve, or annihilate, the separate States— 
those great Empires of the North and the South, 
and the East and the West, whose collective pros-, 
perity and power alone constitute that greater Union , 
which it was the paramount object of the Constitution, 
not only in its essence, but its very terms, to make 
** more perfect" ? • 

. If a partisan majority in Congress, led on by men 
whose wish was father to the thought, and with 
^private griefs to avenge^ can now find it in their hearts 
and consciences to adopt, and respond aflBrmatively^ 
to, the latter branch of thfe interrogatory, it is abso* 
lutely, and unmistakably, and demonstrably, certaiUi 
that a very, very different reply would have sprung 
to the proud, heroic lips— aye, or the wasted, fevered 
lips, of the men who did Ike work; those gallant men^ 
without whose brave hearts and lofty spirits^ 
and strong hands, and sinewy arms, it nevei* 
would have been accomplished in this world ; wha 
"responded affirmatively," with such alacrity,., to 
the first, and every subsequent, sound of the tocsin^ 
that the Republic was in danger — who shook a 
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Continent witt their martikl ttead — who met death 
in evety fotm, whether as the price of exultant vic- 
tory, or as the lingering consequence of wounds, dis- 
ease, and terrible hardship— whose patriotic shouts 
bf devotion to a great principle, in swelling chorus 
fe) the music of the " Stars and Stripes," rose above 
the battle and the storm,^— who, raider McGlellan, 
ihrice saved the Capitol — by whose desperate courage 
and unwavering firmness, like that of the " Guards** 
at Waterloo, Meade achieved his great victory at a 
critical moment — who followed Sherman in his 
trackless path, and shared the glories of that won- 
dierfal exploit — ^whose resplendent valour illiuninated 
Mobile Bay and the shores of Carolina under Farra- 
gut* and Pbrter, as Winslow's men in the Kearsage, 
the shores of France and England — ^and who finally 
gathered atound Grant, before Eichmond and Peters- 
burgh, when, like another Washington, that illustrious 
General-in-Chief, triumphant in his Fabian policy, 
and with the chivalry which belongs to a military 
mind and genius of the first order, and was the distin- 
guishing characteristic of Wellington, divested the 
crowning act of his great victory of its sting to a 
proud foe, by his noble treatment of the brave Lee — ^it 
is very, very, very certain that a far different answer 
would have reverberated and re-echoed along those 
lines, and from hill to plain, and fortress to fortress^ 
and valley to sea-coast, and fi-om a hundred decks. 
" We fought," they would have exclaimed, with 

• Admiral Farragut had himself lashed to the maintop in the 
height of an engagement, the better to see, and give his orders. 



One proud swelling heart, and one united voice, " For 
" the Constitution and The Union of the States, 
^* which we were taught to love and venerate in 
" childhood as our Country, for we knew no other ; 
" indelibly associating The Union of the States with 
" Washington, the Father of our Country ; we fought 
" for The Constitution and The Union of the States, 
"once before, as we were taught at school, and in 
'' our workshops, and haVe heard our Fathers say, 
" in danger of disruption when Andrew Jackson was 
" President, him they call * Old Hickory,' whose 
" courage and promptitude quickly suppressed the 
"treason, and made good^hat big oath he swore, 
" that * The Union must and shall be preserved ;* 
" we fought for The Constitution and The Union of 
" THE States, which all our great men weVe ever 
"read or heard of, Jefferson, Franklin, Madison j 
" Hamilton, Monroe, Marshall, the elder and the 
"younger Adams, Lowndes, Rutlege, Pinckney, 
" Drayton, Livingston, Clay, Webster, Everett^ Crit- 
" tenden, in all their eloquent speeches and writings 
" have taught us, was absolutely essential to the 
" power, prosperity, and glory of our Country— even 
^' to the preservation of the American name — ' not 
^^ a Star wanting^ not a Stripe erased f these were the 
" sentiments we imbibed in infancy ; these the songs 
^' we sung in childhood, and have heard our Fathers 
^'sing; The Constitution and The Union of the 
" States were the theme of our College speeches, and 
^^ the subjects of study and eulogy in our intevals of 
" daily toil, and by the evening fireside ; to preserve 
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^*and perpetuate this Constitution, and this income 
" parable Unio^t of States, we left our homes, wives, 
" mothers, sisters, all our daily occupations, whether 
" of business or pleasure, and risked health, life, for- 
" tune, everything ; and have suffered everything that 
" imagination can conceive I and do you, gentlemen of 
" ' Congress,' pretend now to tell us that we fought 
" for something else ? 

" Do you presume now to tell us that we fought to 
" keep them out, and thereby hreah up the Union of 
''the States r 

'' Is this your reasoning ? 

" Do you mean to say that now that the Rebellion's 
" at an end and the war over, the States are really 
"all OUT of the Union?" 

.f;^ Why, President Lincoln told us, and our own 
'^hearts told us, that we went to war to keep them 
"all IN 1 

" Now that the Rebellion's been so completely put 
" down, we thought they were so firmly in, that they 
" couldn't possibly get out, if they were to try till 
" the end of time, to say nothing of all the evidences 
" they have since given in so many ways of returning 
" fidelity, the sincerity of which it is impossible to 
" doubt now^ after all the bitter lessons they have 
" learned in their mad attempt to destroy the Union. 

" Do you sincerely imagine. Gentlemen of this 
" Sectional Congress, that all our sacrifices and suflferr 
" ings were to enable you now, as you sit in your 
" cushioned arm-chairs, writing your letters and 
" reading your newspapers, to palm off upon us, our 
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" Country, and the World, such enormous injustice, 
" such palpable fraud, a contradiction so monstrous, 
" as to assert by your Eesolutions and measures of 
" government that those States are no longer States 
" of The Union, and can only become so now upon 
'^ your terms r 
J^YOUR TEBMS 1'' 

" What terms ? Are they the Terms of the Consti- 
"tutionr 

" Were they known to Washington ?" 

" Did Washington suggest, or ever dream, that 
^' Pennsylvania was out of The Union^ on account of 
" her share in the celebrated ^ Whiskey Insurrection,' 
" after that Insurrection was quelled^ 

" Was Massachusetts ever thought to have been 
" out q/*The Union, because she had had some share, 
" if there be any truth in history, in the famous 
" ^ Hartford Convention," when all was over 9 

" Did even Old Hickory, who had no great love 
" for South Carplina, or her leaders, in those days, 
" and would have h^d very few qualms of conscience 
*' in sweeping that rebellious little State from the 
" mj^ altogether, and hanging up some of her states- 
" men on a gallows, ' high as Eximaris^ if he had 
" thought, for an instant, that his duty required it, 
" did even he ever assert, or pretend, that that unruly 
" little member was oat of the ?7mbw, because she had 
" hoisted her treasonable flag in the days of 'nulli- 
" fication,' after nullification was dead and buried 9 

"Where is the difference between one, two, or 
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" even eleven States. Where are you to draw the 
*'line? 

J} Do you, Gentlemen of this Sectional Congress, 
^ find any warrant for your present extraordinary 
" proceedings in the immortal pages of ' The Fede- 
" ralist,' wherein those great expounders of the Con- 
" stitution, Madison, Hamilton, and Jay, have be- 
" queathed to the world such a mine of wealth, of 
" learning and wisdom, in explaining and illustrating 
^' every particle of that matchless instrument? 

" Do you find anything to support your monstrous 
" heresies in the memorable parting counsels of 
*^ WASHiNaTQN, which were read aloud in joint meet- 
" ing of your two Houses, with so much solemn cir- 
" cumstance, not a great while ago, on the petitimi of 
" a portion of The American People^ perhaps because 
" they thought you required to be reminded of them, 
" or that they might even be new to some of you ? 

" How many of you have ever read Washington's 
" Farewell Address to The People of the United 
"States? 

" How many of you have studied, or even read, the 
" Federalist? 

" Gentlemen of Congress, we boldly proclaim that 
" your present proceedings are intended more to 
\^ccomplish a purpose than assert a principle. 

" That purpose we proclaim to be an unworthy 

" one, looking as it does, and designed as it is, to 

^ perpetuate the ascendancy of your Party ^ now, and 

" at the next Presidential Election, which you think 
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'.'-wiU be endangered by the admission to yourk 
'\ august bodies of Senators and Kepresentatives from 
" the South ; . 

" Hence it has no reference whatever to the ad- 
" vantage of the whole Country, all the great interests 
^' and glory of which you meanly subordinate to the 
" success of your party ; 

" Finally we assert, and challenge contradiction, 
" that your proceedings are as arbitrary as they are 
" unjust and monstrous ; that they are without foun- l 
" dation in law orjprecedent, and utterly subversive 
" of that inimitable constitution you are sworn to 
" sustain, to defend and preserve which more than a 
" million of your countrymen of all ages, and of 
" every condition in life, bared their breasts, and 
" we denounce you and your ' policy' as the authors 
" and the source of more mischief than an age of re- 
" pentance will be able to rectify." 

Such woiddjbe^ the language of the j^jg^i, who did 
the_morh. 

And the honest, eager utterances, the indignant 
utterances, of such men, would have found a solemn 
attestation and support in the emphatic words of a 
former Congress which the partisan majority in this 
would do well to ponder : — 

" jM the very commencement of the Behellixm^' says 
the President, in his late Annual Message, " each house 
" declared^ with a unanimity^ as remarkahle as it was 
" significant^ that the war was not * waged upon our 
''''part in any spirit of oppression^ norfm* any purpose 
" of conquest or subjugation^ nor purpose of overthrow- 
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tn^^ or interfering mtk^ the rights or establish^ in- 
stitutions of those States^ but to defend and maintain 
the supremacy of the Constitution^ and all laws made 
in pursuance thereof and to preserve the Union, 

WITH ALL THE DIGNITY, EQUALITY, AND RIGHTS OF 

THE SEVERAL States UNIMPAIRED/ and that as soon 

as these objects were accomplished^ the war ought to 

cease.'' 

Will it be believed, in afker ages, that in less than 
six years from the adoption of this famous joint de- 
claration by the Thirty-seventh American Congress, 
one branch of the TMrty-ninth Congress deliberately 
took the first step towards inflicting upon a patriotic 
C^ef Magistrate, the highest punishment known to 
]/me Laws for manfully adhering^ in his public utter-- 
ances and public conduct^ to the principles of that 
declaration ! 

On the contrary, will it not be said, centuries 
hence, in excavating the ruins of time, that in the 
early period of the American Eepublic such extraor- 
dinary inconsistencies were foimd in the narrative of 
some great public events, that historians and com- 
mentators have given up in despair, and can only 
attribute the utter irreconcilability of conflicting 
testimonies to the hopeless loss of original documents 
consigned to the rubbish of ages, or to some other 
inexplicable cause. 

But fttrther. 

What says the Declaration of American Inde- 
pendence, which preceded The American Constitu- 
tion, upon two very important subjects, those of 
taxation and representation ? 
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Tke principle is too familiar to all well-informed 
i'eaders ; namely, that in all cases, the burden and 
the right should co-exist ; nor has this principle ever 
been called in question, even by the most vehement 
of the partisan majority of the present Congress, for 
the simple reason that its foundations are laid in 
eternal truth, and that the principle, which mainly 
brought on the revolution of the American Colonies 
in 1775, now forms the comer-stone of the great 
American Empire. 

Again. 

The Constitution of the United States declares in 
words which no ingenuity can misconstrue, that 
"eacA State shall have -at least one Representatke^^^ 
and that " no State^ without its consent^ shall be de- 
*^ prwed of its equal suffrage in the Senate^^ (two 
Senators from each State — ^large or small — exhibit- 
ing in this way the Federative principle of The 
Union ; The House of Eepresentatives, the National ; 
the two systems combined making up a great Go- 
vernment) ; '^provisions,'' says the President, " in- 
" tended to secure to every -State^ and to the people of 
" every State^ the right of representation in each 
" House of Congress ; and so important was it 
" deemed by the framers of the Constitution that 
" the equality of the States in the Senate should be 
" preserved, that not even by an amendment of the 
" Constitution can any State, without its consent^ be 
'' deprived of a voice in that branch of the national 
" Le^slature.'' 

Yet to this day, as the President has shewn, " ten 
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^' States of the American Vnion^ more than one-fourth 
" of the whole numher^ remain vnthout representation; 
" the seats of fifty members of the House of Represent 
" tatives^ and of twenty members of the Senate^ are yet 
" vacant — not hy their own consent^ not by a failure 
" of election^ but by the refiisal of Congress to accept 
^^ their credentials.^^ 

And this, be it remembered, long after the final 
suppression of the rebellion ; long after the return, 
and official proclamation, of peace ; long after the 
ratification, by the requisite number of States, of the 
Constitutional amendment to abolish Slavery j more 
than a year after the, official proclamation that 
Slavery, by virtue of the adoption of such amend- 
ment to the fundamental law, had ceased to exist 
within the limits of the United States, and long after 
" all the States in which the insurrection existed^ con- 
tinues the President, " had promptly amended their 
" constitutions^ so as to make them conform to the great 
" change thus effected in the organic law of the land; 
"declared null and void all ordinances and 
" LAWS OF SECESSION \ repudiated all pretended debts 
" and obligations created for the revolutionary purposes 
" of the insurrection; and proceeded^ in good faith^ to 
" the enactment of measures for the protection and 
" am£lioration of the condition of the coloured race.** 

Yes, long after all this. And yet "Congress," 
{both Houses^ be it observed), still refuses, without 
even examining them, to accept the credentials of 
Senators and Eepresentatives legally elected to each 
House, in the States which have thus given every 
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proof, and the highest proof, of returning loyalty ; 
still denies to those States, without inquiry even into 
the credentials of their Representatives, the political 
rights to which, as Members of The American Union, 
(and never out of it !) they are as much entitled, as 
the individuals in each to the elements of light and 
air, of which " Congress '' would have about as much 
right to deprive them by another two-thirds vote. 
This seems strange ! 

It will seem yet more so when it is remembered 
that by a wise provision of the Constitution of the 
United States, adapted to this very emergency^ each 
House is made the "judge of the elections, returns 
" and qualifications of its own members," and may, 
"with the concurrence of two-thirds, expe? a member." 
So that if there were even the slightest shadow of a 
shade of groimd for the immeaning pretence and 
hollow cry of the partisan majority, that since the 
Eebellion " additional guarantees" of future loyalty 
are needed on the part of all Senators and Eepre- 
sentatives from the hitherto rebellious States, which 
it is for the wisdom and patriotism of this (sectional) 
Congress to frame and exact, the sophistry and the 
fallacy become not only apparent but glaring, when 
it is remembered that with the constitutmtal power 
already possessed by each House, it is absolutely im- 
possible that any disloyal person, known beforehand 
to be so, can be invested with the functions of a 
legislator, if each House chooses, at the right time, 
and in the right way, to exercise its legitimate 
authority ! 
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All that each Hcni^ has to do, as matters now 
stand, and hare all along stood, since the adoption 
of The Constitution^ is, to admit or reject, upon the 
requisite evidence, the Senator or Representative 
presenting his credentials. 

If admitted, it can only be that he is found to 
possess the necessary qualifications under the Con- 
stitution and Laws of The United States, imdoubted 
allegiance to both being the highest —ainple oppor- 
tunity to contest all which is of course then and 
there afforded. 

If the evidence be insufl&cient, the Senator or Ee- 
presentative is at once rejected, and sent back to the 
constituency from whence he came—if not, as Henry 
Clay said on a memorable occasion, with the words 
still ringing in his ear, " Go home^ d — n you^ where 
" you helong^^^ with something perhaps not unlike a 
tingling sensation in that member, and certainly a 
moral stigma, which it is not very likely that the 
same constituency, or any one aspiring to legislative 
honours, will run the risk of incurring twice. 

So that it is literally impossible, as things already 
etand^ and have all along stood, that any disloyal 
person can ever creep, like Satan into Paradise, into 
those assemblies of the august and blest, unless with 
their ftdl knowledge and connivance, and therefore 
all the idle bluster about " additional guarantees " 
when brought to the test of truth, is found to amount 
to — just nothing I 

Now, it is simply for his inflexible adherence to 
these plain views and unmistakeable mandates of the 
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Constitution, upon which, says the President, with a 
calm courage and sublimity even more remarkable as 
seen through the flashes of the storm still beating and 
howling arouind him, and which, one of these days 
will exalt his name yet higher, when those of the 
storming party are forgotten, " my convictions here- 

" TOFORE EXPRESSED HAVE UNDERGONE NO CHANGE, 
*^ ON THE CONTRARY, THEIR CORRECTNESS HAS BEEN 
" CONFIRMED BY REFLECTION AND TIME ;''. it is simply 

for doing his duty as Chief Magistrate, not of a part, 
but the whole — ^not of one section, but every section, 
of the Eepublic ; to preserve, protect and defend the 
jealously guarded, and rigidly to be enforced, Con^ 
stitution of which, the recording angel registered in 
Heaven's chancery on the 16th day of April, 1865, 
the same indestructible oath from the lips of Andrew 
Johnson, as was twice breathed by Abraham Lincoln ; 
without even a foundation of sand upon which to 
establish a charge of crime or misdemeanor — ^with not 
even an imputation of corruption, oflficial or personal^ 
(like Pitt, he will in all probability, after dispensing 
millions, " die poor") ; no unworthy motive seriously 
attempted to be fastened upon iim ; but simply that 
he happens to differ in opinion with a majority of Con- 
gress^ and, asserting the constitutional independence 
of the Executive Department of the Government^ 
which, by his oath, he is bound to do, declines to ohey^ 
where a co-ordinate Department has no right to com- 
mamd^ nobly refiising to become an instrument for 
vengeance on a Mien foe at the hands of a domi- 
neering faction — -for this, and this only^ is this pure 

B 2 
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patriot and fearless Chief Magistrate to be hunted 
down; branded with the highest official stigma known 
to the laws of his country ; held up to the World and 
to posterity as unworthy of his great office, and con- 
temptuously hurled from power ! 

" Dii.Patrii, quorum semper sub numine 
Bespuhlica est !" 

Can such things be ? 

No. The American People will yet vindicate the 
name and fame of this patriotic and honest and brave 
Chief Magistrate ; this man of Eoman firmness ; this 
" noble character/' as he was styled the other day by 

a distingtdshed military officer at the Club ; 

this man of nerve and ^' pluck/' and "wonderful 
determination/' as was said of him by others; "a 
determination/' continued the last speaker, a calm- 
minded man, accustomed to responsibility on a wide 
theatre, in trying and distant scenes, " which will be 
" very apt to carry him through yet, men in all ages 
" and countries, being more or less influenced, sooner 
" or later, by the iron firmness of one man in au- 
" thority, as passion cools, and time proves him to be 
"in the right/' this "immense favourite here,'' as 

said another at the Club, " with all classes, 

" high and low, for we all believe him to be in the 
" right /' this young Hickory, for as such he will 
" assuredly go down the stream of time with ^' Old 
Hickory,'' — the American people will yet embalm 
in the same strains of patriotic recollection and en- 
thusiasm the heroic qualities of both ; and side by 
side with the niche in the Capitol at Washington, or 
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on the beautiM Eastern Portico, where another co- 
lossal Statue of Andrew Jackson will hereafter 
arrest the passer by, will be a like colossal statue 
of Andrew Johnson, which will equally command 
and rivet a grateful tribute from generations to come. 

May we not hope that the hurricane has already 
spent its fury, and that a better day is about to dawn. 
May we not hope, in the words used on a late public 
occasion by the distinguished statesman who is at 
this moment the chief adviser of the Queen of these 
Eealms, that in "that great Kepublic across the At- 
" lantic,'' where " the storm of war has indeed ceased," 
but where " the surface, nay^ llie interior of society is 
" still ruffled and agitated," — may we not hope that 
the Premier was right in the " belief he uttered on 
that occasion, and which was received with such loud 
cheers, " that a country so deeply interested in the 
^' science of self-government trnll^ and speedily^ know 
" how to compose the agitation which at present prevails^ 
" and exhibit to the world^ at no distant period again^ 
" the gratifying prospect of a great^ a proud and a 
" prosperous community y* 

Though " the Athenians and strangers " at Athens, 
eighteen hundred years ago, "spent their time in 
" nothing else but either to tell or to hear some new 
" thing^^^ yet we learn from the wisest man that ever 
lived that there was " no new thing imder the Sun " 
in his time. The Athenians may have supposed that 
which was previously forgotten to be new, when 

* Vide Speecb of the Earl of Derby at the Lord Mayor's Ban- 
quet at Guildhall, Nov. 9, 1866. 
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embellished with the charms of their lively imagina- 
tion, and seasoned with Attic salt. 

But there is no new thing imder the Sun. History 
is only repeating itself, and Philosophy multiplying 
examples. 

The name of Pitt has been mentioned. 

Who has forgotten, — who among well-informed 
Englishmen can ever forget, the memorable Parlia- 
mentary proceedings of 1783-4, wherein the names of 
Pitt and Fox emblazon every page of the history of 
that period ? 

Who has forgotten the complicated, the conflict^ 
ing, the exceedingly critical condition of the affairs 
of England^ at home and atbroad, under which that 
young and extraordinary statesman, with modest 
diffidence, but lion heart, entered upon the trying 
post of First ]\finister of the Crown, at an age when 
many men have hardly more than left the Univer- 
sity ; wh^n he was well aware that without a disso- 
lution of Parliament, "he should have to contend 
" against a majority of the House of Commons, headed 
" by a powerful and irritated party ^^' yet, "contrary 
" to the opinion and wishes of by far the greater 
" number of his friends," chose not to resort to that 
measure, at the outset of his administration, "hoping 
" for a more favourable opportunity for dissolving 
" Parliament. His opponents,^' continues his bio- 
grapher, " were men of extensive connections, tried 
" abilities, and long experience. Their strength in 
" the House of Commons, had appeared, not only 
" by the majorities of two to one^ by which they 
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" carried the obnoxious India Bill in its different 
'^ stages ; but also by the majorities, in the same pro- 
" portion^ by whicb they succeeded in two motions, 
" after it was certain that they would be dismissed 
" from office. In resisting these powerful adver- 
" saries, he had not the assistance of a single cabinet 
" minister in the Hotise of Commons^ ^ which was 
" mentioned by Mr. Fox, as one, among many 
" reasons, for confidently expecting the administra- 
" tion to be but of short continuance ; he conceived 
" it impossible that Mr. Pitt should alone be able to 
*^ conduct the whole business of the Nation in that 
" House in the present state of parties. Indeed his 
" acceptance of office was considered as so absurd 
'^ that the motion for a new writ for Appleby was 
" received with loud and general laughter^ by the 
" members of the opposition.'' 

Who has forgotten with what fierce hostility, in 
every form of Parliamentary skill and tact, and 
legislative trick, the administration of William Pitt 
was met at the outset, and continued to be met for a 
long period^ by the disciplined and formidable pha- 
lanx, under the experienced leadership of Charles 
James Fox, with which it thus fell to the lot of the 
youthful Premier to grapple, single-handed, in that 
House of Commons, so full of able men ? 

Who has forgotten one of the numerous resolutions 
of want of confidence, hurled at him at about this 
time, in the course of a "very personal debate 
'^ against Mr. Pitt," and carried tdthout a division^ 
said to have been couched in language " very simi* 
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*' lar to tliat which brought King Charles to the 
"scaiFoldr 

Who has forgotten this? 

Can Englishmen ever forget "this most inauspi- 
" cious beginning of Mr, Pitt's administration ?" 

Will it ever be forgotten that " on the first day he 
" appeared in the House after his re-election, he 
" was left in two minorities^ the one of thirty-nine^ 
" and the other of fifty-four^ that five hostile 
" motions were carried against him ; that the most 
" reproachful terms which disappointed ambition and 
" political animosity could suggest, were applied to 
" his principles and conduct/' and that " he was 
" even denied those common civilities which had been 
'' hitherto invariably shewn to the Minister of the 
*^ Crown?'' 

Who has forgotten the celebrated invective of the 
great opposition leader, when he declared with such 
warmth in Parliament, after his sneering allusion to 
" an ambitions yoimg man," that Mr. Pitt's conduct 
by continuing in office after the rejection of his India 
Bill "^V^ positive and direct contempt of a solemn 
"resolution of this House," was such an insult to the 
" honour and sense and judgment of Parliament, a^ 
" must not be overlooked f that " such conduct plamly 
" shewed that he considered himself superior to the 
" House ;" adding, that if Mr. Pitt " persevered thus 
" to mock and insult the dignity and honour ofParlia- 
'' ment^ he, and his iriends with whom he acted, 
" would feel it necessary to adopt strong and vio- 
" LENT MEASURES, howcvcr sorry they might be to 
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^' recur to means which might tend to dissolve those 
" bonds of union and harmony between the legislative 
" and executive powers^ so necessary for carrying into 
" effect the various operations of policy and govem- 
" ment?" 

And who does not remember the dignified, the 
eloquent, the scathing reply, in answer to these 
invectives and threats ? 

After speaking of the integrity of his heart, and 
the probity of all his pubUc, as well as private, 
principles, " to suppose,'' said Mr. Pitt, " that he set 
" himself up as superior to the House of Commons, 
" was, he imagined, an opinion which no man could 
'^seriously maintain; for which indeed there was 
" no foundation, except that he thought differently from 
" a majority of the House; and if that was a crime, it 
" was one of which the honourable gentleman him- 
*' self had frequently been guilty. Much less would 
" it be thought that he held the resolutions of that 
" House in contempt, or regarded them with any 
" degree of indifference ? 

" That he stood in a situation perfectly new^ he was 
" ready to admit ; but that he stood in that situation 
" in contempt of that House, or as holding himself 
" superior to its authority, he must beg leave to 
" deny. New and extraordinary circumstances might 
^^ justify new and extraordinary conduct^ 

Still harping upon my daughter, Mr. Fox continued, 
even after this ample disclaimer, to accuse Mr. Pitt 
of " despising and setting at defiance a majority of the 
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'^ House of Commmis^' and to charge him with ^^haugh- 
" tiness^ ohstinacy^ and temerity T 

Indeed it is curious now to recall how often and 
bitterly Mr. Pitt wa« denounced in Parliament, at 
about this time. He was again and again denounced 
for opposing " the collective wisdom of the Commons 
" of England in Parliament assembled." When he 
refused, under the irritating questions of individual 
members, to acquaint the House whether he intended 
to advise the dissolution of Parliament, he was de- 
nounced for his " sulky silence," which the great 
leader of the opposition called " an insult to the 
House," and 'of which he said he could not speak 
" in any other terms than those of indignation." At 
length, after four or five demands had been made 
upon him, to no purpose, several members threatened^ 
if he continued to remain silent, to make a motion to 
compel him to answer. " These demands and threats 

" HAD NO effect WHATEVER UPON Mr. PiTT. He 

" PERSISTED IN HIS SILENCE," whcrcupon Mr. Fox 
hoped that " proper measures might be taken to vin- 
" dicate the honour, and assert the privileges, of the 
''House.'' 

Mr. Pitt's biographer continues: — '^Persuaded, 
"that the cause in which he was engaged, just and 
" constitutional as he believed it to be, must ulti- 
^ mately triumph^ he trusted, that by continuing 
" to act upon the same principles, and with the 
" same firmness, and hy giving his adversaries an 
" opportunity of Imoering themselves hy their indis-- 
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" cretion and violence still more in the opinion of 
" the people^ he should, in a few weeks, be able to 
" dissolve Parliament with -a fair prospect of suc- 
" cess. It will hereafter appear, that upon this 
" occasion he gave a remarkable proof of that pene- 
" tration and judgment, for which he was so highly 
" distmguished;' . 

It is of course impossible, in these limits, to recall 
a tithe of the indignant eloquence to which these 
reiterated charges gave birth on the part of the gifted 
orator and Prime Minister at whom they were levelled. 
A few passages only will be introduced ; — 

" Prerogative, Sir, has been justly called a part of 
" the rights of the people, and. sure I am it is a part 
" of their rights, which the people were never more 
" disposed to defend, of which they never were more 
*' jealous, than at this hour.'' 

" Above all. Sir,'' continued Mr. Ktt, " let this 
" House beware of suffering any individual to involve 
" his own cause^ and to interweave his own interest in 
" the resolutions of the House of Commons. The 
" dignity of the House is for ever appealed to ; let 
" us beware that it is not the dignity of one set of men ; 
" let us beware ihsxt personal prejudices have no share 
"in deciding these great con^iife^febnaZ questions. 
" For in truth. Sir, if the constitutional independence 
'^ of the Crown is thus reduced to the very verge of 
^' annihilation, where is the boasted equipoise of the 
^'Constitution? Where is that balance among the 
" three branches of the Legislature, which our 
" ancestors have measured out to each with so much 
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" precision ? Where is the independence, nay, where 
^^ is even the safety, of any one prerogative of the 
" Crown, or even of the Crown itself, if its prerogative 
" of naming ministers, is to be usurped by this House ; 
" or if (which is precisely the same thing) its nomina- 
" tion of them, is to be negatived by us, without stat- 
" ing any one ground of distrust in the men, and 
" without suffering ourselves to have any experience 
" of their measures ? 

" Dreadful therefore as the conflict is^ my conscience, 
" my duty, my flxed regard for the constitution of our 
" ancestors^ maintain me still in this arduous situation. 
" It is not any proud contempt, or defiance of the 
" constitutional resolutions of tjiis House ; it is no 
" personal point of honour ; much less is it any lust 
" of power, that makes me still cling to office ; the 
" situation of the times requires of me, and I will 
" add the country calls aloud to me that I should 

" DEFEND THIS CASTLE, AND I AM DETERMINED THERE- 
" FORE I WILL DEFEND IT Y^ 



Now for the sequel— a little later in history " The 
'^most remarkable circumstance," says Mr. Pitt's 
" biogi-apher (Bishop Tomline) which attended these 
" debates, was, the support given to administration by 
" several members of both Houses, of distinguished 
^^ talents and great influence, who had hitherto op- 
" posed Mr. Pitt, and who n6w declared, that the 
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^^ principles avowed, and the sentiments expressed by 
^^ Mr. Fox, relative as well to the aflFairs of France, 
" as to the situation of our own country^ render it im- 
^^ possible to act with him upon the present occasion." 

It is to the glory of the Eepresentatives of the 
British People that the biographer adds : — " Alarmed 
^^ by the danger which threatened the kingdom, both 
^^ from external and internal enemies^ they conceived 
'^ that party spirit should he laid aside^ and that all 
"men, of all descriptions, forgetting former dif- 
** ferences and contentions, should, from a sense of 
*' public duty, unite in supporting Government, as 
" the most effectual means of preserving The Consti- 
"tution, and maintaining the independence of the 
" nation. 

" The wisdom of Mr. Pitt's conduct, indeed, clearly 
" appeared from the effect it produced upon some 
" of the former opponents of his administration. 
"Nothing but a sense of the most serious public 
" danger, and a conviction of the absolute necessity 
" of strengthening the hands of Government, could 
" have induced those respectable members of both 
"Houses who had for nine years a^ted with the 
^^most determined hostility against Mr. Pitt^ to 
" stand forward in his support, and relinquish all 
" connection with the leader of their party ; who, 
" besides other distinguished talents, is known to 
" have possessed, in an extraordinary degree, the 
" faculty of personally attaching to himself his 
" political adherents. 

" Such were the proofs which Mr, Pitt gave ' of 
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" Consummate ability, undaunted firmness^ sound judg- 
" ment and honourable policy. ^^ 

That no one can tell what may happen, and that 
every body may be right at last, are familiar maxims. 

To this day, over the west door of Westminster 
Abbey, Westmacott's monument to William Pitt, 
ERECTED BY PARLIAMENT, is among the first to meet 
the eye of the visitor in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of another to Charles James Fox I 

Advancing towards the heart of the west end of 
this great metropolis (Hanover Square) a colossal 
marble statue, perpetuating alike the genius of 
Chantrey, and the wo^derftd career of him who — 

Bom to guide such higli emprize 
For Britain's sake was earlj wise — 
Alas ! to whom the Almighty gave 
For Britain's sins an early grave — 

is daily gazed at by admiring crowds, and from a 
thousand carriages 1 

And almost on first entering that great Hall at the 
east end of the City of London, 150 feet long and 50 
feet high, seen by subdued light, through windows of 
painted glass— thegreat Guildhall of London — around 
and about which centre so much of the prosperity 
and power of the Empire — ^where Chatham, with an 
inscription by Burke, and Nelson, with an inscription 
by Sheridan, and Wellington, are preserved in the. 
same imperishable marble, there looks tranquilly 
down upon the visitor another marble monument of 
William Pitt, with an inscription by Canning, than 
which liie English language has nothing finer — 
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** Called to the chief conduct of the Auinimstration after the 
** CLOSE OF A DTSASTEOTJS Wah, he repaired the exhausted re- 
" venues, he revived and invigorated the commerce and prosperity 
" of the Country — .*' 

And after an eloquent enumeration of some of the 
tremendous responsibilities devolving at that solemn 
moment upon the youthful statesman, the inscription 
continues, 



« were the duties which at that awful crisis devolved 

" upon the British Minister, and which he discharged with trans- 
" cendant zeal, inteepeditt and persetebancb ; and in the 
^* midst of DIFFICULTIES AND PEBiLS, he united and consolidated 
" the strength, power and resources of the Empire. 

" Warm and steadfast in friendship, towards enemies he w^s 
" FOBBEABiNa AND FOBGiviNG. His love of power, and the 
" passion for fame, were in him subordinate to views of public 
** utility. 

" A Geateful Nation 
" decreed to him those funeral honours which are reserved for 
" eminent and extraordinary men." 

Nor are there wanting other illustrious instances in 
history, much further back in time, wherein the 
courage that knows no shrinking, and a resolute in- 
flexible will, on the part of a man who firmly 
believes himself to be in the right, have finally tri- 
umphed over every obstacle, in the face of the fiercest 
opposition, and most discouraging hope deferred; 
converted foes to Mends, and extorted the admiration 
of mankind. Perhaps none is more illustrious, none 
more applicable, none certainly that have been fol- 
lowed by mightier results, than is recalled by the 
early life of Columbus : — 
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" Surrounded/' says one of the most elaborate of 
his biographers, and one of the most beautiful of 
American writers, " by the hardships and humilities 
" which beset a poor adventurer in a seafaring life, 
" he still seems ever to have cherished a lofty tone of 
" thought, and to have fed his imagination with 
" schemes of glorious enterprise. The severe and 
" varied lessons of his youth gave him that practical 
'^ knowledge, that fertility of resource, that un- 
" daunted resolution and vigilant self-command, for 
" which he was afterwards remarkable ;'' which after- 
wards " sTione forth through all the troubles of his 
" stormy career^' and which " though continually out- 
" raged in his dignity^ and braved in the exercise of 
" his command; though foiled in his plans^ and even en- 
" dangered in his person by the seditions of turbulent 
*' men^ and that too at times when suj^ering under 
" anxiety cf mind and anguish of body^ sufficient to 
*' exasperate the most patient^'' Gnally laid the first foun- 
dations of those " splendid empires which were to 
" spread over the beautiful world he had discovered, 
" the nations and tongues and languages of which/' 
continues Washington Irving, " were to fill its lands 
" with his renown, and bless his name to the latest 
" posterity.'* 
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. The writer is of those who never for one moment, 
doubted, or hesitated to avow as their opinion, that 
the late terrible civil war in the United States, with 
all its deplorable consequences, was absolutely and 
altogether inevitable on the part of the Government 
from the moment the South first fired upon the flag. 
The instant th9.t outrage was committed, there was 
positively nothing left to the Government but to wipe 
it out, amd sustain its own authority^ at any cost. It 
was like a hlavo given. There could be no parley till 
the blow was returned, and followed up with more 
blows, each more earnest, till a decisive blow should 
bring home to. the adversary the consequences of the 
outrage. Beware of entrance to a quarrel, but, being 
inl 

And oh, how the Govermxient did "beware." 
With what extreme caution ; with what tender, pa- 
rental solicitude ; with what vigilant self-control; 
with what long-suflfering forbearance ; in the midst 
of every ^peci^ of insulting language and conduct ; 
every species of violent and degrading threat ; every 
artifice \o induce it to strike the first blow, and thus 
throw upon it the terrible responsibility for the fear- 
ful consequences which the South well knew would 
follow ; how, in the midst of all this, the Govern- 
ment of the United States stood firm, most anxiously, 
sleeplessly, painMly seeking (too much so, many 
thought) to stave off the dreadful resort to arms — ^is 
i;nown to the world ! Let the world decide. 

That the South had been the victim for years of 
enormous outrage ; that she had been writhing for 

c 
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years xmder irritating, galling' sores; raider tlie 
heaviest of all calamities to a proud people, toounded 
pnde^ as well as violated rights, is not denied. But 
they were not wrongs at the hands of the general 
Government. There was her fatal mistake 1 The 
general (government was proud of, and would have 
continued to nourish and protect hOT, against any 
single $tate or combination of States, of the North, 
or elsewhere, Jrom whence alone her wrongs proceeded^ 
had the South been satisfied to trust implicitly to the 
general Goverment, and to time^ a much better ultima 
ratio in all Governments, than the sword.* 

But the sword has bfeen returned to the scabbard ! 
The brave, though misguided foe, has submitted, 
graceftdly ; and grievously. Heaven knows, have they 
answered their grievous fault. 

If, at such a moment honourable men are in the 
habit of burying in forgetfiilness past diflferences, 
why not a great people ? It was beautifully said of 
Canning, that as no one better knew how and when 
to resent an injury, so no one could more readily and 
more graceftdly forgive. Why cannot the trium- 
phant adversaries of that ,brave foe, in the United 
States, exalt yet higher the glory, and the solid fruits^ 
of their great victory, by imitating the example of 

* WHen the South rebelled, she would have been sustained by 
the Supreme Court of the United States, a majority of both 
Houses of Congress, and a million and a half of voters in the non- 
slave holding States^ in any attempt to procure a consHtutional 
redress of wrongs, had she been willing to persevere in the 
attempt. 



old Rome on the termination of Ler civil wars, and 
cast the mantle of perpetual oblivion over the dread- 
ful past. It is only to mll^ and it is done. 

And this is precisely what President Johnson, 
acting like a wise statesman and conscientious Chief 
Magistrate, true to his oath of office and sense of 
right, is aiming to eflfect. No man dealt more blows, 
or blows more vigorous and effective, at the Rebellion 
while it lasted; living in the South, no man was 
more terribly persecuted for opinion's sake. But in 
the overthrow of the Rebellioti, he has had his rich- 
est recompense, and like the great Statesman above 
mentioned who, for a short time, wielded with such 
a masterhand the power of this country, he too has 
shewn that no one can more readily and more grace- 
fully forgive. 

Let him adhere to, and persevere in, the noble 
course he is pursuing, and the predictions, now made 
in all quarters, will be realized, that " he will triumph 
yety Let him not swerve a hair's breadth from the 
path he has deliberately chosen, and which he as 
solemnly believes to be the path of duty — duty to the 
whole countnj of which he is the Constitutional 
Chief Magistrate — even though it be one of present 
danger, and " he will triumph yet'^ 

Soon after the Divine Author of om* Holy Re- 
ligion had left this world. His illustrious apostle who 
speaks of his "infirmities,'' and who, the world 
knows, had his frill share of " reproaches" and " per- 
secutions," nevertheless rather gloried in them. 
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"/or icJien I am iceak^' he exclaimed, " then am I 
stt'ong'' 

&TQV yap aaOtvio, t6tb Svvar<{c €«/it.* 

True, he spoke with glorious reference to higher 
things. But the mighty principle is of universal 
application. It teaches a sublime moral for the 
guidance of all men, even in things transitory, 
and may well animate the hearts of rulers. 

President Johnson will yet be delivered 

£fc KivSvvoig 7roXv^Xoiaj3oiO ^oXaaafiCi 

now raging and foaming around him ; he will yet 
harmonize the conflicting elements ; he will yet con- 
solidate the blessings of peace; he will ,yet see his 
great country prosperous and happy as before ; and 
as certainly as the waves of the Atlantic and Pacific 
shall continue to break on its shores, a greater than 
Eoman Triumph awaits him yet. 

^ President Johnson has high authority for his statesmanlike 
views of Eeconstruction in other words of the great apostle else- 
where : " JVay, much more those members of the lady which seem to 
he more feeble, are necessary.'* 



THE END. 
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NOTE. 

Since the above was sent to. the publisher, the recent 
very able and characteristic Veto Message of President 
Johnson, returning to Congress, with his objections, ^' The 
** District.of Columbia Negro Suffrage Bill,^' has come under 
the notice of the writer. The following are a few of its 
concluding passages : 

" In returning this Bill to the Senate I deeply regret that 
there should be any conflict of opinion between the Legislative 
and the Executive Departments of the Government in regard 
to measures that vitaUy afect the prosperity aud peaee of the 
country. Sincerely desiring to reconcile the States with one 
another, and the whole people to the Government of the United 
States, it has been my earnest wish to co-operate with Con- 
gress in all measures having for theirs object a proper and com- 
plete adjustment of the questions resulting from our late civil 
war. Harmony between the co-ordinate branches of the Go- 
vernment, always necessary for the public welfare, was never 
more demanded than at the present time ; and it will therefore 
be my constant aim to promote, as far as possible, concert of 
action between them. The difl^erences of opinion that have 
already occurred have rendered me only the more cautious, lest 
the l&ecutive should encroach upon any of the prerogatives of 
Congress, or, by exceeding in any manner the constitutional 
limit of his duties, destroy the .equilibrium which should exist 
between the several co-ordinate departments, and which is so 
essential to the harmonious working of the Government. I 
know it has been urged that the Executive Department is more 
likely to enlarge the sphere of its action than either of the other 
two branches of the government, and especially in the exercise 
of the veto power conferred upon it by the constitution. It 
should be remembered, however, that this power is wholly nega- 
tive and conservative in its character, and was intended to 
operate as a check upon unconstitutional, hasty and improvi- 
dent legislation, and as a means of protection against invasions 
of the just powers of the executive and judicial departments. 
It is remarked by Chancellor Kent, that "to enact laws is a 
transcendent power ; and, if the body that possesses it be a full 
and equal representation of the people, thei^e is danger of its 
pressing with destructive weight upon all the other parts of 
the machinery of Government. It has, therefore, been thought 
necessary, by the most skilful and most experienced artists in the 
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science of civil polity, that strong barriers should be erected for 
the protection and security of the other necessary powers of the 
Government. Nothing has been deemed more fit and expedient 
for the purpose than the provision that the head of the Executive 
Department should be so constituted as to secure a requisite share 
of independence, and that he should have a negative upon the 
passing of lavrs ; and that the judiciary povrer, resting on a stiU 
more permanent basis, shouldf have the right of determining 
upon tne validity of laws by the standard of tne Constitution." 

*' l)he necessity of some such check in the hands of the Execu- 
tive is shovm by reference to the most eminent writers upon our 
system of government, who seem to concur in the opinion that 
encroachments are most to be apprehended from the department 
in which all legislative powers are vested by the Constitution." 

After quoting at considerable lengthy in support of this 
great truth, from those well-known and able , American 
vrriters on Constitutional Law, Madison, Jefferson, and 
Story, the latter concluding with this striking sentiment :— 

'' If any department of the Government has undue influence^ 
" or absorbing power ^ it certainly has not been either the 
'^executive or judiciary/^ — 

The President continues :— 

"In addition to what has been said by these distinguished 
writers, it may also be urged that the dominant party m each 
House may, by the expulsion of a sufficient number of mem- 
bers, or by the exclusion from representation of a requisite 
number of States, reduce the minority to less than one-third. 
Congress by these means, might be enabled to pass a law, the 
objections of the President to the contrary notwithstanding, 
which would render impotent the other two departments of the 
government, and make inoperative the wholesome and restrain- 
ing power which it was intended by the framers of the consti- 
tution should be exerted by them. This would be a practical 
concentration of all power in the Congress of the United States ; 
this, in the language of the author of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, would be, * precisely the definition of despotic govern- 
ment.' 

" I have preferred to reproduce these teachings of the great 
statesmen and constitutional lawyers of the early and later days 
of the republic rather than to rely simply upon an expression of 
my own opinions. We cannot too often recur to them, especially 
at a conjuncture like the present. Their application to our 
actual condition is so apparent that they now come to us as a 
living voice, to be listened to with more attention than at any 
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previous period of our history. We have been and are yet in the 
midst of popular commotion. The passions aroused by a great 
civil war are still dominant. It is not a time favourable to that 
cidm and deliberate judgment which is the only safe guide when 
radical changes in our institutions are to be made. The measure 
now before me is one of those changes. It initiates an untried 
experiment for a people who have said, with one voice, that it ia 
not for their gooa." 

And concludes :— 

" After full deliberation upon this measure, I cannot bring my- 
self to approve it, even upon local considerations, nor yet as the 
beginning of an experiment on a larger scale. I yield to no one 
in attachment to that rule of general sufi&age which distin^ishes 
oiur policy as a nation. But there is a limit, wisely observed hitherto, 
which makes the ballot a nrivilege and a trust, which requires of 
some classes a time suitable for probation and preparation. To 
give it indiscriminately to a new class, wholly unprepared, by 
previous habits and opportunities, to perform the trust which it 
demands, is to degrade it, and finally to destroy its power ; for it 
may be »afely assumed that no political truth is better established 
than that such indiscriminate and aU-embracing extension of 
popular suffirage must end at last in its destruction." 

It will not diminish the estimate of the President's firm- 
ness, in the discharge of what he believes to be his duty, 
when it is remembered that this elaborate and fearless 
State paper was transmitted to the hostile powers in the face 
of the well-known fact that a two-thirds yote could be hadj 
at any moment, in both Houses, to pass the Bill in defiance 
of the Executive Veto, which was accordingly done, and the 
Bill has now become Law. History will record that a still 
higher proof of his courage and sense of duty may be in- 
ferred, when it is stated that the Veto Message was the 
flash which produced the flame, for on the very same day 
on which the Message was read in one House, the resolu- 
tions of Impeachment were introduced in the other, and by 
a very large majority referred to the Judiciary Committee, 
all which the President may well have anticipated, and must 
have deliberately made up his mind to. There is a positive 
grandeur in such an exhibition of the conscientious per- 
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fbrmance of a great public trusty such consummate boldn^ai^. 
and decision of character in a statesman^ regardless of afl- 
personal consequences, whic^ nothing in ancient or modem' 
times can go beyond. America may well be proud of hinh 



